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THE PERSISTENCE OF PAGAN CULTS 
-AND PRAC TEES IN CHRISTIAN SYRIA 


Hans DRIJVERS 


: a research on the persistence of pagan cults and practices in Christian 
Syria is beset with so many difficulties that some preliminary observations must be 
made on the various aspects of the theme.! 

Although there are quite a number of pagan temples and shrines known in Syria, of 
which the ruins often are well preserved, the cults celebrated in these temples and other 
religious practices are practically unknown.? Except for Lucian’s famous and often 
austere treatise on the temple and cult of the Dea Syria at Hierapolis no written sources 
on pagan cults and practices in Syria are available.’ Attacks by Christian authors on 
their pagan opponents are mostly of a very general character mentioning pagan deities 
and sacrifices, but they are not informative on what really took place in a pagan 
temple. We know that sacrifices were made, but the whole liturgy celebrated in the 
temple—the prayers that accompanied the sacrificial service, the theological setting, 
and the ideological framework of paganism per se—is unknown.‘ Pagan myths and 
their cosmological and social connotations can be partly reconstructed from the 
known iconography of the deities as preserved in reliefs and sculptures and from the 
many rather stereotyped inscriptions, but no single myth or mythical tale on the faits 
et gestes of Syrian deities has been preserved.5 Even the often long records in later 
Arabic literature on the so-called Sabians in Harran and their pagan cults and prac- 
tices are so hard to interpret that we still await a satisfying reconstruction of their 
religious and philosophical system and all practices connected with it, although it 
seems likely that their theology may be considered a paradigm of later Syrian intellec- 
tual paganism rather than an isolated phenomenon. Our sources thus are meager, 
often silent or contradictory, and at best make known only the surface of a whole 
religious world-view, but do not give any clear insight into the structural pattern on 
which the cult of the pagan gods and human behavior in general is based. The conflict 
between paganism and Christianity is a conflict between two different world-views and 
therefore, at least in principle, between two different ways of human personal and 
social behavior.’ It is against this background that the problem of the persistence of 
pagan cults and practices ought to be looked at. 

The Syrian area, moreover, has never been a cultural unity, and therefore it has 
displayed a variety of religious traditions even in late antique times after so many 
centuries during which the unifying tendencies of Greco-Roman culture had made 
themselves felt. The coastal region inherited the Phoenician cults of the various harbor 
cities like Sidon and Tyre. The Syrian inland had famous religious centers like 
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Baalbek-Heliopolis, which remained pagan for a very long time, whereas the former 
capital of the Seleucid empire, Antioch, was strongly Christian at an early date.? The 
cities in and on the edge of the Syrian desert showed a composite religious pattern of 
traditional Syrian religion mostly under a strong influence from Babylon as well as the 
various cults of the desert population of Arab stock. Palmyra and Dura-Europos are 
good examples of such a mingling of cults that often belonged to different parts of the 
body social.!° Although the religious pattern of Palmyra, for example, is well known, 
some cults and practices remain hidden from our knowledge. Offerings were made, 
lamps were lit to honor the gods, meals—often called sacred meals—were organized by 
the various thiasoi in special rooms within the temple area, altars were given to the 
temples as ex-voto’s or officially erected, processions were held and priests ordained, 
but exact details of all these religious ceremonies and practices are not known.!! The 
most important function of religion in a Syrian town or village in late antiquity, as in 
earlier times, was structuring and organizing the social network of the urban or rural 
society and its rhythm of life in a festal calendar. In a city like Palmyra in Syria the 
various tribes and clans had special relations with certain sanctuaries; the whole popu- 
lation was divided into four tribes—perhaps also for administrative reasons—and each 
tribe had a sanctuary of its own.!? The traditional religious and social center of the city 
as a whole was the temple of Bêl on the ancient tell, where the cult of the theoi patroioi 
was celebrated.!3 There are strong indications that the relations between the different 
tribes among themselves and between them and the central sanctuary of Bél were 
marked by processions. In this and other ways the urban area was structured along 
social and religious lines, and knew certain points of concentration that functioned as 
the highlights of all urban activities. 

It should be emphasized that especially during the fourth century, when Christianity 
became the official religion, the empire tried and at last succeeded in replacing the 
pagan structure of society with a Christian one: building churches instead of temples 
or on the very place of temples, introducing a Christian calendar with Christian feasts, 
and getting a grip on every aspect of life as in former times pagan culture had had. All 
these things had been known, but they determined a process of gradual change that 
involved the whole culture and society. It is therefore not surprising that pagan cults 
and practices as part of a whole cultural pattern persisted for a long time; it is, rather, 
amazing that Christianity won the victory for such a thorough change within a rela- 
tively short period. 

Just as Syria was not a cultural unity in pagan times, it was not a uniform Christian 
country with a Christian culture in later times. Christianization proceeded through 
different lines at different speeds. Some cities, like Apamea and Harran, remained 
pagan for a long time and others, like Edessa in Northern Mesopotamia,’ were known 
as totally Christian at a very early date. The countryside was won for the new faith only 
during the fourth and fifth centuries through the efforts of Syrian monks and ascetics.'6 
There were also class differences, as the intellectual upper class remained attached to 
paganism for a long time because it was linked with its culture and education. Intellec- 
tual paganism had a tenacious life, especially in academic and sophisticated circles in 
Antioch, Apamea, and elsewhere.?” 
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It is therefore impossible to speak of pagan cults and practices in Syria as a well- 

defined entity, just as it is impossible to refer to Christian Syria as a clear-cut religious 
denomination. The persistence of certain cults and practices that were labeled pagan 
‘in a society with a Christian majority is the outcome of a long process of change and 
religious polarization. It seems a scientific platitude to declare that pagan cults and 
practices have persisted in Christian Syria; this is quite natural and not amazing. The 
real question is what persisted and why it was called pagan in contradistinction to 
what was supposed to be Christian. Taking into consideration that Syria displays such 
a variety of cults and that the Christianization went off in various ways, it seems 
methodologically the best way of approaching the problem to concentrate on one 
special area that is relatively well known. I have chosen Northern Mesopotamia, with 
Edessa as center, as the cradle of early Syriac-speaking Christianity. According to 
tradition it was converted to the new faith at an early stage, so that the pagan emperor 
Julian for example, refused to honor it with a visit but went to a sanctuary in neigh- 
boring pagan Harrdn. In such a city the persistence of paganism can best be studied as 
a paradigm of what happened, why, and how.!® 

Pagan culture at Edessa should be sketched in outline to clarify the milieu in which 
Christianity manifested itself and at last became the dominant religion. The religious 
scene was dominated by the cult of Nebo and Bél, the first the Babylonian god of 
wisdom and human fate, the latter the kosmokrator, lord of planets and stars, who 
guided the world and gave it fertility. He symbolized order in the cosmos and society, 

because he gave and guaranteed the laws. In his cult astrological practice kept an 
organic place, because astrology made known the plans and guidance of the divine 
creator of order, whose main feast was the New Year’s festival celebrated at the begin- 
ning of April. Nebo his son stood for wisdom and the scribal art and most likely 
functioned as a kind of mediator between the highest god Bêl and the world.!9 Both 
gods were venerated at Harran, too, and it seems that the cult of Nebo had some 
elements in common with the doctrines associated with the name of Hermes Trisme- 
gistos.? It is not surprising that Nebo retained first place n the Edessene pantheon, 
because the city was a true academic center—called the Athens of the East—in which 
Greek philosophy was widely known and taught. It is most probable that the later. 
School of the Persians at Edessa had pagan forerunners.?! In this context I should like 
to stress that the language frontier between Northern Mesopotamia, where Syriac was. 
in common use by the intellectual upper class, and Coele Syria and Antioch, where 
‘Greek was the dominant literary vehicle, did not imply a cultural barrier between a 
mainly hellenistic Syrian Western region and Osrhoene with its supposedly Semitic 
culture with only faint traces of Greco-Roman civilization.?? 

Besides Nebo and Bêl, Edessa venerated the Dea Syria Atargatis whose main sanctu- 
ary was in Hierapolis-Mabbuğ. The sacred carp in the fish ponds near the citadel are 
the modern remnants of her cult in which water and fish played an important role, as is 
understandable in the cult of a fertility goddess.? It can be assumed that the sanctuary 
of the goddess was situated north of the citadel and still existed in 384 when the nun 
Egeria visited the city.24 In her cult emasculation was frequently paracticed and had a 
tenacious life. According to the Book of the Laws of Countries, a dialogue on fate from 
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the School of Bardaisan, Abgar, the alleged first Christian king of Edessa, forbade this 
barbarous habit; nevertheless, bishop Rabbula at the beginning of the fifth century still 
was compelled to prohibit his clerics from emasculating themselves.?5 

Nebo and Bêl represent the Babylonian component of Edessene religion, whereas 
Atargatis belongs to the Aramaean layer in this region. The seminomads from 
the desert, who settled themselves in and around Edessa, brought their own cults of 
protecting spirits, the gaddé or ginns, and of armed deities like Azizos and Monimos, 
who functioned as an armed escort in the desert. The veneration of the sun god Sam& 
and of the eagle, the symbol of the heavenly vault, also reflects Arab influence on 
Edessene religion.26 

Very little is known of cultic practice, but public and private offerings and proces- 
sions through the streets of the city surely were a regular spectacle accompanied with 
music and public acclamations. It may be assumed that the cult of all these lifegiving, 
foretelling, healing, and protecting deities represented the promise of a better life in 
the often hard and cruel circumstances of human existence in a late antique city in 
Northern Mesopotamia.?’ 

Christianity became known in Edessa in the second century and manifested itself in 
the sects of Marcionites and Bardaisanites.?8 The latter are a local phenomenon, fol- 
lowers of Bardaisan the philosopher of the Aramaeans (154-222), who lived at the court 
of King Abgar the Great. Bardaisan tried to synthesize local paganism and astrology in 
philosophical disguise and the Christian faith, which resulted in a special cosmology 
and anthropology, in which astrological fatalism played a restricted role. Not being 
gnostic in the strict sense, the Bardaisanite doctrine flavors a kindred atmosphere.?9 
Ephrem Syrus, a fervent opponent of Bardaisan, has preserved some fragments of 
authentic Bardaisanite hymns in his polemical poetic oeuvre, from which it becomes 
clear that this teacher of philosophy also intepreted traditional local cults of Atargatis 
and Bêl, among others, in a philosophical, sophisticated way.*° In that aspect Bardai- 
san should be compared with the Sabians in nearby Harran who did the same. Bardai- 
san is the first example of a Christianized pagan intellectualism with strong emphasis 
on astrology, the fate of the human soul, symbolical interpretation of traditional 
myths, and an eclectic philosophy. He surely considered himself a Christian, but later 
generations openly accused him of adhering to pagan doctrines and practices. It seems 
that Bardaisanites, Marcionites, and Manichaeans dominated the religious scene in 
third-century Edessa, although what later came to be called orthodoxy was not 
absent.2! Along this line of intellectual gnostic-colored, partly Christianized paganism 
much of pagan culture and religion persisted, especially in an academic city like 
Edessa. We may asume that at the end of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the fifth this semipagan trend was still very strong. It is even possible that in 579/80 
such groups still existed in Edessa according to the record of John of Ephesos 
(H.E. I11,5,15) on pagan practices at Baalbek, Antioch, and Edessa.3? But even the 
Christian tradition assumed that much of this learned tradition concentrated on astro- 
logical doctrines, as becomes clear from the work of Jacob of Edessa at the beginning 
of the eighth century. 

Although the official legend of the conversion of Edessa, the Doctrina Addai, presents 
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a different view for obvious reasons, the conversion did not take place as quickly as this 
enthusiastic propaganda would have us believe. Even the most recent version from the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century contains some clues to the 
historical reality. In a fervent sermon the apostle Addai addresses himself to the 
crown of Edessa and vehemently attacks the pagan deities Nebo, Bél, Atargatis, and 
others. The priests of these gods are so impressed by his preaching that they destroy 
their altars except for the great altar in the center of the city. That may be an allusion 
to the fact that at the end of the fourth century the pagan temples were still standing at 
Edessa and still maintained their central position. In other words, the great altar 
symbolizes the Tyche of Edessa that is still pagan. This assumption is corroborated by 
an Imperial rescript of 382 of Theodosius that permitted the citizens of Edessa to 
assemble in the pagan pantheon, although sacrifices were not allowed (Theodosian 
Code XVI,10,3). Such a rescript of the pious Emperor can be explained only against 
the background of a strong and powerful pagan group to the supposedly totally 
Christian Edessa.” It is not too far-fetched to suppose that these pagans belonged to 
the upper class of society with its philosophically colored education. Bishop Rabbula 
(d. 436) destroyed the pagan shrines at Edessa or transformed them into churches. 
The same bishop is known as a busy builder of churches, the first since the time that 
- Bishop Qune in the beginning of the fourth century had built the first church at 
Edessa.36 Only when the churches had supplanted the former temples did Christianity 
get a real grip on the city population and their social behavior by offering them new | 
places of assembly. | 

Even though cult ceremonies were forbidden, the population of Edessa celebrated 
the pagan spring festival with all pomp and enthusiasm at the end of the fifth century, 
- according to the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite: The year 809 = 497/8: “While these 
things were taking place, there came round again the time of that festival at which the 
heathen myths were recited, and the citizens took even more pains about it than usual. 
For seven days previously they were going up to the theater at eventide, clad in linen 
garments, and wearing turbans, with their loins ungirt. Lamps were lighted before 
them, and they were burning incense, and holding vigils the whole night. ”3” The same 
stylite mentions the celebration of another pagan festival in the month of May 
(XXXIII). These festivals were accompanied by dancing and music, and obscene 
behavior—according to their opponents. 

There are indications that the Christians tried to replace the pagan calendar of 
festivals by a Christian one; at Edessa (and Surug) the feast of the apostle Thomas 
might have taken the place of the pagan spring festival.38 It is at least certain that the 
Christian festivals took over most of the customs of the pagan festivals such as fairs. It 
seems inevitable that the whole process during which Christianity at last supplanted 
paganism implied the taking over of a good deal of pagan practice; the practice of 
processions and festivals remained more or less the same, although the ideology 
changed. If you want to call that persistence of pagan cults and practices, there is no 
strong objection to that. It is, however, more a matter of continuity of culture in which 
no sudden changes or breaks occur, only gradual shifts. 

Christianity tried, however, very hard to suppress practices that were so. closely 
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linked with pagan ideology and doctrine that they could not be allowed or taken over. 
Such is the case with certain forms of astrology, of sexual intercourse in honor of 
goddesses of love and fertility, and with magic. The words of the Apostle Addai in the 
Doctrina Addai are revealing: ‘‘Let your bodies be pure, and let your persons be holy, 
as is right for men who stand before the altar of God; and be ye indeed far removed 
from false swearing, and from wicked murder, and from false testimony, which is 
mixed with adultery, and for sorcerers with respect to whom there is no mercy, and 
from divinations, and soothsaying, and necromancers, and from fates, and horoscopes, 
in which the erring Chaldees boast themselves; and from stars and the signs of the 
Zodiac, in which the foolish are confident!’’®9 It is interesting to see how stricly moral 
commandments are mixed with warnings against all kinds of sorcery and magic and 
astrology. These practices are exponents of a totally different world-view from that 
which Christianity cherished and held true. Astrology was not an innocent pastime as 
it is nowadays, but a means by which to learn the plans and decisions of Bél and the 
_ kosmokrator, who ruled planets and stars and through them human life and fate.*° 
That is the only reason why Ephrem Syrus, for example, always combines in his 
polemical works accusations of false doctrine with accusations of astrological and 
magic practice or of a shameful sexual behavior. It is also the only correct explanation 
for the fact that all forms of theology that developed in the Syrian area cherished the 
doctrine of free will against every pagan or heretical opponent. 

When Ephrem in his Hymns contra Haereses warns against the Books of the Chal- 
daeans, because they make people err (V,14), or against sorcery that turns us into 
pagans (V,19), or against the cult of the Venus star in whose honor lewdness is com- 
mitted (VIII; IX, 8), these are exactly the same objections that the church father formu- 
lates against the Bardaisanites and the Manichees.*! 

In the fifth century Isaac of Antioch blames the inhabitants of Beth Hur in Northern 
Mesopotamia for the same things. Even priests are not free from these practices accord- 
ing to the same Isaac in his homily against the soothsayers.*? Therefore, magic and 
astrology mean heresy, and heresy means astrology and magical practice. A striking 
example is the case of Sophronios, bishop of Tella, who was condemned in 449 at the 
synod of Ephesos. Peterson believed that the combination of an accusation of heresy 
with the reproach of magical practices was a literary topos.‘ It seems, however, that at 
least in the Syrian area both accusations are organically connected and find their unity 
in the persistence of pagan religion in certain forms of religious doctrine and practice. 

Accusations of and warnings against magical and related uses are always a sign of 
ill-defined power and competiton.‘# The same holds true for an all-pervading belief in 
demons such as the fourth and fifth century knew. The accusations of magic and belief 
in demons repeated so emphatically thus are the most convincing proof that paganism 
was still alive and was even believed to be a real threat for the Christian church. It is, 
therefore, more than a coincidence that the Christian ascetics and saints, who won the 
victory over their carnal body, at the same time attacked the pagan deities and demons 
and severely warned against magic and sorcery. 

Paganism persisted for centuries in the most Christian city, the blessed city of Syria. _ 
It persisted as an intellectual culture inside and outside the Christian church; it per- 
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sisted in cultic practices and religious festivals that continued former traditions; it 
persisted in astrology and magic that were as tenacious as the despair of human freedom. 
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